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Andrew  Carnegie  says 

IN  THE 

MAY  “NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW” 

“ We  prohibited  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
Philippines  last  Fourth  of  July.  To 

the  incredulous  reader  let  me  repeat  this  fact. 
It  is  on  record  and  acknowledged  by  our  officials. 
We  can  imagine  the  first  thought  of  so  good  a 
man  as  Judge  Taft,  and  so  good  an  American  as 
he  has  been  hitherto,  when  this  was  suggested  to 
him  : 

“ Is  thy  servant  a dog  that  he  should  do  this 
thing  ?”  But,  alas,  we  did  it. 

We  are  engaged  in  work  which  requires  sup- 
pression of  American  ideas  hitherto  held  sacred. 
If  the  Republican  Candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
even  if  it  were  President  Roosevelt  himself,  pop- 
ular as  he  is,  could  be  taxed  with  having  approved 
this  next  Fourth  of  July,  he  would  probably  be 
defeated  in  the  next  campaign.  Were  I of  the 
Democratic  Party,  I should  base  the  campaign 
largely  upon  this  order,  and  ask  the  people 
if  they  wished  a President  capable  of 
suppressing  the  reading  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  any  part  of  the  world.” 


Ha  you  wish  a Congressman 
who  favors  this  policy? 


For  copies,  address  150  Nassau  Street,  Room  1520,  New  York  City 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

BY 

ANDREW  CARNEGIE. 

In  a moment  of  aberration,  and  against  the  calm 
decision  arrived  at  with  the  hearty  approval  of  his 
Cabinet,  President  McKinley  suddenly  reversed  his 
policy.  His  first  decision  was  merely  to  get  a suit- 
able coaling  station  in  Manila  Bay.  He  never  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  entangling  his  country  with  “pos- 
sessions” in  the  far  distant  tropics,  where  Americans 
could  not  settle. 

The  writer  had  the  honor  of  an  interview  with  him 
before  war  broke  out  with  our  allies,  and  ventured 
to  predict  that,  if  he  attempted  to  exercise  sovereign- 
ty over  the  Filipinos — whom  he  had  bought  at  two 
dollars  and  a half  a head — he  would  be  shooting 
these  people  down  within  thirty  days.  He  smiled, 
and,  addressing  a gentleman  who  was  present,  said : 
"Mr.  Carnegie  doesn’t  understand  the  situation  at 
all.'’  Then,  turning  to  the  writer,  he  said:  “We 
shall  be  welcomed  as  their  best  friends.”  So  little 
did  dear,  kind,  loving  President  McKinley  expect 
ever  to  be  other  than  the  friendly  co-operator  with 
these  people.  He  would  have  recoiled  from  the 
mere  idea  of  coercing  them.  But  there  was  the  dis- 
charge of  a shot  by  some  unknown  man  on  one  side. 


or  the  other,  and  peace  vanished.  The  commanders 
of  the  Filipinos  were  absent  at  the  time,  which  gives 
credibility  to  their  assurances  that  it  was  an  accident, 
wholly  unexpected. 

War  between  the  two  previously  co-operating 
forces  ensued,  and  has  lasted  till  now.  Even  if  it 
were  suppressed  for  a time  it  would  surely  break  out 
?„t  intervals,  as  the  Dutch  have  found  in  Java.  The 
Filipinos  justly  expected  the  independence  for  which 
they  had  risen  against  Spain  when  the  Spaniards 
were  vanquished,  not  an  exchange  of  masters. 

Recent  events  have  produced  a profound  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind ; and  a-fter  years  of  kill- 
ing these  people  and  burning  their  homes,  we  begin 
to  see  those  best  qualified  to  judge  now  speaking 
out  as  a matter  of  duty. 

The  President  himself  has  told  Congress  that  the 
Philippines  are  a burden — a great  burden,  indeed, 
they  are  and  must  be.  The  loss  of  life  is  great  both 
of  American  and  Filipino.  The  ruin  of  the  health  of 
our  men  is  certain.  Judge  Taft  is  only  one  of  many 
who  return  to  us  invalided.  The  cost  in  money  is  not 
less  than  sixty  millions  per  year.  But  more  than  all 
this  is  the  false  position  into  which  we  have  drifted, 
as  the  invaders  of  a civilized  Christian  land,  using 
force  against  the  aspirations  of  a people  for  a coun- 
try for  which  to  live  or,  if  necessary,  to  die.  A peo- 
ple which  has  shown  itself  willing  to  fight  and  die 
for  Independence  has  earned  the  right  to  a trial  of  it. 
Upon  this  point  President  Schurman  doses  his  in- 


structive  message  with  this  truly  American  senti- 
ment : 

“And,  to  repeat  what  ought  not  to  need  repetition 
anywhere  within  the  limits  of  our  free  Republic,  any 
decent  kind  of  government  of  Filipinos  by  Filipinos 
is  better  than  the  best  possible  government  of  Fili- 
pinos by  Americans.’’ 

We  seem  to  hear  the  voices  of  the  Fathers  echoing 
this  statement  of  American  doctrine — Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  the  voice 
of  one  who  ranks  even  with  these — Lincoln,  who 
held  that  God  never  made  a people  good  enough  to 
rule  over  another  people. 

The  American  people  need  only  to  be  satisfied 
upon  one  point : Is  it  not  our  duty  to  continue  forc- 
ing our  rule  upon  these  six  and  a half  millions  of 
Christian  people,  for  their  good? 

Li  all  our  people  really  knew  the  Tropics,  and  had 
seen  the  result  of  foreign  rule  there,  or  had  read  its 
history,  the  question  would  be  answered  as  soon  as 
stated.  All  history  teaches  that  the  influence  upon 
the  inferior  race  of  such  members  of  a superior  race 
as  go  to  the  Tropics,  is  injurious  to  both.  Where  a 
superior  race  can  go  freely,  and  settle  a land  hitherto 
inhabited  by  an  inferior  race,  as  our  race  settled  here 
among  the  Indians,  genuine  good  is  done — but  even 
then  not  to  the  Indians,  but  to  the  cause  of  civiliza- 
tion as  a whole.  It  is  a step  in  advance.  To  a su- 
perior race  no  portion  of  the  earth  is  closed  which 
it  can  populate,  and  which  it  can  make  its  dwelling- 
place.  If  Americans  could  and  would  go,  in  great 
numbers  and  of  all  classes,  and  make  their  perrna- 


nent  homes  in  the  Philippines,,  their  doing  so  would 
undoubtedly  result  in  progress  there ; but  it  would 
involve  loss  to  our  own  land,  which  needs  all  its 
people  and  all  proper  people  who  can  be  induced  to 
come  here,  for  we  have  only  32  people  to  the  square 
mile,  while  England  and  Wales  have  502.  We  have 
a rich  continent  of  our  own  to  develop. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  will  go  to  the  Philip- 
pines a few  male  adventurers,  who,  not  being  able  to 
succeed  here,  will  try  abroad.  There  will  have  to  go 
40,000  soldiers ; but  let  any  one  who  has  traveled  the 
tropics  tell  you  of  the  malign  influence  an  army  has 
upon  the  natives,  and  of  the  not  less  serious  influence 
exerted  upon  an  army  by  its  situation  there.  Contact 
is  ruinous  to  both  races.  I have  traveled  round  the 
world  and  talked  to  many  people  in  the  Tropics.  In- 
dia is  a good  illustration  of  the  rule  of  our  race  over 
alien  races.  The  British  are  the  best  governors  of 
dependencies,  and  they  have  been  in  India  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  time  enough,  one  should 
think,  to  educate  a people  sufficiently  to  give  them  a 
trial  of  self-government.  Yet,  if  Britain  left  India 
to-day,  she  would  leave  behind  scarcely  a trace  of  her 
influence.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  and  canals  would 
remain,  which  might  not  have  been  so  extensively 
built  but  for  the  British  occupation — though  even 
this  may  be  doubted,  for  the  independence  of  a peo- 
ple stimulates  action  and  ensures  progress.  Britons 
cannot  grow  in  India.  The  few  merchants  and  mem- 
bers of  professions  who  seek  their  careers  there  must 
have  seasons  out  of  that  climate.  British  children 
cannot  be  successfully  reared  there.  Soldiers  must 


be  transferred,  as  ours  are  to  be  every  three  years 
from  the  Philippines.  Therefore  the  races  remain 
apart.  One  knows  nothing  of  the  other. 

There  is  another  important  point.  After  two  hun- 
dred and  more  years  of  occupation,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary for  Britain  to  keep  seventy  thousand  British 
troops  in  India,  besides  many  Indian  troops  which 
are  sent  to  regions  far  from  their  native  homes,  so 
as  to  be  among  strangers,  and  therefore  trustworthy 
as  oppressors.  And,  pray,  let  my  readers  mark  this : 
Not  one  piece  of  artillery  is  given  to  any  native  regi- 
ment. That  would  never  do.  Why?  Because  no 
invader  can  ever  trust  the  oppressed  not  to  strike, 
when  opportunity  offers. 

The  aspirations  of  a people  for  self-government 
may  be  suppressed  for  a time,  but  seldom  if  ever 
eradicated.  We  all  remember  the  fearful  Mutiny. 
Britain  sits  to-day  upon  a volcano.  Many  of  the 
educated  Indians  have  learned  English  in  the  schools. 
Those  to  whom  I talked,  knowing  I was  an  Ameri- 
can and  not  a Briton,  quoted  American  ideas,  and 
referred  to  Washington  and  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence, and  always  ended  by  saying:  “Some  day  wc 
shall  be  free  like  you.”  It  was  a crime  to  teach  the 
slave  to  read — a mistake  to  teach  the  people  of  India 
English.  We  prohibited  the  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  the  Philippines  last  Fourth 
of  July.  To  the  incredulous  reader  let  me  repeat  this 
fact.  It  is  on  record  and  acknowledged  by  our 
officials.  We  can  imagine  the  first  thought  of  so 
good  a man  as  Judge  Taft  and  so  good  an  American 


as  he  has  been  hitherto  when  this  was  suggested  to 
him. 

“Is  thy  servant  a dog  that  he  should  do  this 
thing?”  But,  alas,  he  did  it ! 

We  are  engaged  in  work  which  requires  suppres- 
sion of  American  ideas  hitherto  held  sacred.  If  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  even  if  it 
were  President  Roosevelt  himself,  popular  as  he  is. 
could  be  taxed  with  having  approved  this  next 
Fourth  of  July,  he  would  probably  be  defeated  in  the 
next  campaign.  Were  I of  the  Democratic  party,  1 
should  base  the  campaign  largely  upon  this  order 
and  ask  the  people  if  they  wished  a President  capa- 
ble of  suppressing  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  American  idea  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the 
right  of  self-government  is  not  false.  It  is  true. 

All  communities,  however  low  they  may  be  in  the 
scale,  have  the  germ  of  self-government.  Without 
this  they  could  not  exist;  there  could  not  be  com- 
munities. No  tribe,  not  even  the  Afridis,  the  most 
warlike  of  all,  but  has  its  governors,  orders  and  de- 
grees. Whether  a people  are  fit  for  self-government 
according  to  our  standard  is  unimportant.  They  are 
fit  to  improve  if  they  are  permitted,  and  in  no  other 
way  has  man  improved  in  this  domain  than  by  ex- 
perience. Our  own  race  had  many  centuries  of 
varied  success  and  failure  before  it  reached  its  pres- 
ent position.  As  well  try  to  teach  a boy  how  to 
swim  without  his  striking  out  for  himself,  as  expect 
a people  to  learn  the  art  of  governing  themselves  by 
your  doing  the  governing  for  them.  There  is 


nothing  so  enervating  to  a people  as  to  relieve  them 
of  the  task  of  looking  after  themselves.  They  de- 
teriorate with  every  year  of  foreign  control. 

I submit  that  we  made  a grave  mistake  in  not  fol- 
lowing, in  the  Philippines,  the  American  policy 
which  has  triumphed  in  Cuba.  President  McKinlej 
said  to  the  Cubans  that  he  would  “aid  them  to  estab- 
lish a stable,  free  and  independent  government,  and 
thus  realize  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  people.” 
This  kept  the  peace ; not  one  Cuban  was  shot.  It 
would  have  kept  the  peace  in  the  Philippines.  The 
promise  has  been  honorably  fulfilled ; and  no  page  of 
American  history  is  to  shine  more  gloriously  in  the 
future  than  that  which  records  that  the  Republic  was 
the  protector  of  Cuba — a record  which  will  prove  to 
future  generations  of  Americans  a priceless  heritage, 
for  no  nation  but  our  own  has  delivered  an 
oppressed  people  from  a foreign  yoke,  and  without 
return  handed  over  to  them  their  country  as  an  inde- 
pendent Republic.  Xor  is  any  nation  likely  to  do 
so,  but  let  us  hope  the  American  nation  is  to  repeat 
this  sublime  act  of  self-abnegation  with  the  Philip- 
pines, and  establish,  under  her  protection,  the  first 
Republic  of  the  Orient.  This  accomplished,  what  a 
position  for  the  future  is  ours — the  greatest  of  Re- 
publics, the  mother  of  other  Republics.  Here  lies 
true  glory,  which  no  other  nation  can  attain. 


For  copies,  address  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  of  New 
York,  150  Nassau  Street.  Please  send  postage. 


